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The Ruins of Athens. 











thie ofice proud city of Grecea; high upon dur left rose the Acro; 

the nurse. and of arts arma, is fn the most grandeur; an 
Breat even in her ruins, and exhibits ¢ advanced part of the rock upon the western 
striking picture of fallen grandeur. Thé aide of it is the Hill of Areopagus, 
approach to it by the sea is one of the ‘where St. Paul preached to the Athe 
‘most superb spéctacles in the world—thé nians, and where their most solemn tri- 
‘can be seen at-a'distance of bunal was held. ao the 

fifteen milés. As we drew near to the the beautiful plain of Athens, 
walls (says that. celebrated traveller, Dr. Mount Hymettus. We rode towards the 
Clarke) we behdld the vast Cecropiam ate eects tats Manele 
Citad ate Reena mere oe tiérs of circular arches at feot of its 
in the veneration once paid tothememory these are the remains of the Odeum of 
of the illustrious ‘dead, surrounded Herodes Atticus, built in memory of his 
objects telling the same theme of + ‘wife Regia. Thence continuing to skirt 
, and now monuments of he base of the Acropolis, the road wind- 
departed gieatness, gradually mould ing rather towards the north, we saw also, 
in all the sol of ruii. In other pen near peallped rs ay oS 94 
respects the city exhibits nearly the circular sweep on which the Athe- 
pearanee 80 ly desea nians wete wont to assemble to hear the 
‘eighteen’ centuries before our ¢oming; plays of Aeschylus, and where the The- 
‘and, perhaps, it wears a more etreof Bacchus was afterward structed. 
aspect, to the splendid ‘remains of | The best view of Athens is from Mount 
Adrian's’ Temple of Olympian Jove, us, and ta in one panora- 
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the central object. In the foreground.is 
displayed the whole of the modern city 
of Athens, with its gardens, ruins, 
mosques, walls, spreading into the 
plain beneath the citadel. On the right, 
or north-west wing, is the temple of 
Theseus; and on the left, or south-west 
wing, the temple of Jupiter Olympius. 
Proceeding from the west: te the south: 


more distant Isles, and. Hymettus. 
A similar circuit, but still more extended, 
the mountains beyond 

the Afropolis of 
Corinth, the P mnessian ‘mountains, 
and the AZgean and distant islands. And 
lastly; immédiatcly beneath the eye, lies. 
_ the plain of Athens. 

In a future number we shall present 
our with views and de- 
scriptions-of some of the most remarkable 
= of antiquity in this celebrated 
| Gity. 


other Grecian ocracies, . sovereign 
merely. of that state which themselves 
composed, but supreme over other people 
in age BS sepublice, sosnowie es 
adegree of subjection, yet claiming 
to be free. Under this } manuf po- 
litical constitution, philosophy and the 
arts were beginning to make ag their 

rincipal resort. igrating from Egypt 
oa -aphing they had been fostered 
on oe coast of Asia. Greece 
ii had received some temporary 
encouragement, but their efforts were de- 
sultory and comparatively feeble, till the 
communication with the Asian Greeks, 
checked and interrupted by their subjec- 
tion to Persia, was res and Athens, 
the head of the glorious confederacy b 
whose arms the deliverance had Goat 
fected, began to draw every thing toward 
itself as a common centre, the capital of 
an empire. science and fine 
taste were so far that Aeschylus 
had exhibited tragedy in its utmost dig- 
nity, and Sophocles and Euripides were 


giving it the highest polish, when Cimon’ 


returned in triumph to his country. 
Together with trophies, such as Greece 
had never before won in sO distant a field, 





- of great men which arose there, each was! 
_ singularly fitted for the situation in: 
tended which the circumstances. of the 


he brought wealth to a large amount, the 
fruit of his victories; part of which en- 
riched the public treasury, part rewarded 
the individuals who. had fought under 


ae m, which he 
had had the virtue the good fortune 


quired him to act; and rione filled: his! 
more advan ; an. Cim 

ut the fate of all those great men; and, 
pag gees vain, 
to avert it, sufficien in ; 
splendid era of Athens, a defective con- 
stitution, and law ahd justice ill assured. 
Aristides, we are-told, though it isnot; 


a model of politeness, patronized e 

liberal xt, and studied’ b procure tsi 
as well as useful ind cies for the 
people. By him were the first of 
those edifices, which, Papen i a snes 


we call porticoes, er 
whose magnificent shelter it became the 
delight of the Athenians to assemble, and 
pass their leisure in promiscuous con- 
versation. The-.widely celebrated groves 
of Academus acknow: him as the 
founder of their fame, .Im the wood, 
before rude and without water, he form- 
ed commodious and elegant walks, and 
adorned them with running fountains, 
for the benefit of the Athenians. 


sar ane 
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Heisure Hours. 
No. I. 





Poscimur, si quid vacui sub umbra 
Lusimus tecum, quod et hune in annum 
Vivat et plures. Hor. 


(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


Srr,—I know not how you find it, but 
it has, before this time, been my case, 
that what are commonly called “ leisure 
hours,” have frequently proved the most 
tiresome part of my life, just on the same 
principle that your wine “ light 

ing” is, decidedly, the heaviest and 
most indigestible of all others. What 
those worthy gentlemen, east of Temple 
Bar, who consume six days out of the seven 
in vending lamp-oil, tobacco, and hucka- 
back, may think of the matter, while 
boxed up, from Saturday night to. Sun- 
day .morning, in their various rural 
retreats, I cannot pretend positively to 
say; but I may venture to guess, that, 
in nine cases out of ten, perhaps in ninety- 
nine out of a hundred, they would give 
half their week’s profits to be at the 
moment, behind their respective counters. 
Indeed I recollect somewhere to have 
read of a respectable old citizen, who, 
being over-persuaded by his daughter to 
retire from business, actually died of 
ennui before the year was out, owing to 
the loss. of his usual employment. ith 
such individuals vacation becomes va- 
cuity, and leisure inertness. It is upon 
this ground that the merchant in Horace, 
however anxious for the leisure of his 
country villa, while overtaken in a tem- 
pest, no sooner reaches home, than he 
prepares again to abandon his “ otium et 
rura,” and to encounter fresh perils. 
- “Mox reficit rates 

Quassas, indocilis pauperiem pati.” 

But the truth is, that it is not the 
love of wealth only, as the poet would 
here insinuate, but the tendency of our 
nature to some active employment, that 
makes one’s “ Icisure hours” generally 
so cumbersome. I can easily imagine, 
therefore, that. to a man of industrious 
habits there cannot be a greater punish- 
ment than solitary imprisonment, which 
is to deprive him of his customary occu- 

i There have, indeed, been some 
noble instances of the profitable account, 
to which even the loneliness of a dungeon 
has been converted in the case of a fine 





and vigorous imagination. Such are the 
Don Quixotte of Cervantes, the Pilgrim’s 
Progress of Bunyan, and Dr. *3 


Prison Thoughts. But there are excep- 
dome tp the general, rules we are not all 
2 ; 
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of the same mould as Cervantes or 
Bunyan. Such choice spirits are the 


or “ rari nantes in gurgite vasto” 


of human society, and are no more to be 
taken as examples of their fellow-men, 
than a comet is to be regarded as a spe- 
cimen of the rest of the solar system. 
‘Fhere are some, however, who, fis meee 
they may not have diverted themselves 
by composing an Iliad in their ivity, 
have proved, in other ways, the irksome- 
ness of unqualified leisure. Such was 
that unfortunate inmate of the Bastile, 
who, to amuse the tedium of his reflec. 
tions during an imprisonment, I believe, 
of twenty years, employed himself in 
arranging pins, in various forms, on the 
floor of his cell. All this seems to me, 
to prove incontestibly, that shecr unadul- 
terated leisure (if I may so call it) is one 
of the greatest imaginable, and not 
to. be tolerated by any man of the least 

irit. It must have been for this reason, 
that Publius Scipio was accustomed to 
say, as we learn from Cicero, that he never 
had less actual leisure than when he was, 
as the world calls it, at leisure,—“ nun- 
quam minis se otiosum esse quam cum 
otiosus.”” 

Now, Mr. Editor, I have no wish 
whatever to place myself in comparison 
with the aforesaid Publius Scipio; but 
I must be permitted to say, that literally 
to be * at leisure” would be to me an 
insupportable torment. I should, infal- 
libly, be: haunted by a whole legion of 
blue devils more annoying than all the. 


Bevin of PayPS even although old 


“ Black as ten furies, terrible as Hell,” 


were not to take a fancy to my sensoriam 
for his head quarters. On this account, 
whenever “ a consummation so devoutly 
to be” dreaded, is, of all, likely to take 
place, I “ cast about,” as our old writers 
say, for some specific against the ap- 
proaching evil. Now, my good Sir, what 
would you think of doing in such a 
critical extremity ? Observe, in the first 
place, there is no time to be lost—the 
enemy is at the £ and whatever you 
determine u ing must, like a rump 
sary be * done Apo Would you 
u one leg, or jump upon two? 
Woull you take pel ry aioe. and, 
transforming it in your “ mind’s eye” 
into a strut around your room, 
like the ghost in Hamlet, to the manifest 
terror of all frangibles in your reach? 
Would you dance, sing, take snuff, or 
lay at “ patience,” or would you, in 
imitation of Lucian’s orators, e 
your posts and pillars, your chairs, tab 
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and book-shelves? In a word, what 
would you do in an emergency so import- 
ant, so trying? 


“ Die --- 





et eris mihi magnus Apollo.” 


But, before you answer my question, 
I will tell you what I do; and this, 
according to the most approved system 
of communication, first be by 
negatives. I neither dance a hornpipe, 
nor poke the fire. I neither write love- 
letters, nor smoke my Pipe. I neither 
walk a minuet, nor go to I neither 
hum a tune (for I know none), nor do I 
count my money, and that for the best of 
all possible reasons, inasmuch as I have 
none to count. In fine, it would take a 
fall calendar month to tell you what I do 
not do during my “ leisure hours ;”’ but, 
as to what is my actual occupation, you 
shall know it in a few words. 

What I have my “* = Editor, 
brings me, at lengt to sole purpose 
of this, my in’ ea 
to apprise you, that I have, for divers 

devoted my “ leisure hours” to the 
collection of sundry morceauz of litera- 
ture under the various delectable titles of 
“ Adversaria, Annotationes Collectanea, 
Loci mange es wen see Facetie, 
Excerpta, Spicilegia, piana, Bonmo- 
ous Quiziana,” with all the other 
anas in the vocabulary. And this valu- 
able collection it is my wish, non invité 
Minervii, to appropriate occasionally to 
your use, not doubting that you will 
th becoming benignity, the 


accept, wi 

na indeed, long been ious de 
. Ithas, i my anxious de- 
sire, that these my erudite labours should, 
in some way or other, be devoted to the 
improvement of my fellow-creatures, as 
well of generations to come, as of the 
present. Many plans for accomplishing 
this desideratum have occurred to me. 
I once thought of publishing on my own 
account, and had actually begun to cal- 
culate the cost of paper, printing, adver- 
tisements, and the et c@teras of the 
eccasion, when a respectable printer’s 
devil of my acquaintance accidentally 
called on me, and by many cogent argu- 
ments, dissuaded me from an enterprise, 
which, I soon found from his represeta- 
tions would be a planum opus alee, to 
say the least of the matter. “All the 


people in the Row,” he assured ‘me, as legal 


well as elsewhere, would set their faces 

inst the work, however witty and 
learned (as he did not doubt) it might be. 
In a word, he affirmed, like a knowing 
devil as he is, that I ought to have some- 
body’s luck besides my own to succeed 
‘against so many odds. As I was in no 
humour to “ kick against the pricks,” I 


let my scheme drop, and next thought of 
placing my bantling under the care of 
one of the fashionable publishers of the 
day, to whose obstetric offices the modern 
muses, are so deeply indebted. Fine 

per, a new type, and hot-pressing, with 

lurray’s name in the title page, might 
operate, I thought, like the glass of Lao,* 
to exhibit the beauty of my work, at 
once, in body and mind, both without 
and within. But, upon a little reflec- 
tion, I disdained to resort to so daring a 
piece: of quachany eta Ree wary of 

iscussing the other projects that had 
presented themselves, I determined, .with- 
out more ado, Mr. Editor, to make 
application to you, not doubting that 
you would oblige me by your kind of- 
fices in occasionally introducing my pro- 
gery at your Saturday’s levy, where, I 


ow, they will always be sure of secing 
the best: company. this hope, I am 
yours, . Orrosvus. 


* See “ the Citizen of the World.” 





ROB ROY. 


Tnroven the kindness of a corre- 
spondent we are able to favour our 
readers with the following authentic copy 
of aletter addressed by Robert Mac 
Gregor, alias Campbell, commonly called 
Rob Roy, to General Wade. 

Str,— “ The great humanity with 
which you have constantly acted in dis- 
charge of the trust reposed in you, and 
your ever having made use of the great 
power with which you are invested, as the 
means of doing good and charitable offices 
to such as ye find proper objects of com- 
passion, will, I hope, excuse my impor- 
tunity in endeavouring to approve myself 
not absolutely unworthy of that mercy 
and favour your Excellency has so gene- 
rally procured from His Majesty for 
others, in my unfortunate circumstances. 
I am ae sensible nothing can be al- 
leged sufficient to excuse so t a 
crime as I have been guilty of, that of 
rebellion ; but I humbly beg ‘leave to lay 
before your Excellency some particulars 
in the circumstances of my guilt, which, 
I hope will extenuate it in some mea- 
sure. It was my misfortune at the time 
the rebellion broke out, to be liable to 
diligence and caption ‘at the Duke 
of Montrose’s instance, for debt alleged 
due tohim. To avoid being flung into 

ison, as I must certainly have been, 

I followed my own inclination in 
joining the King’s troops in Stirling, I 
was forced to take party with the i 
ents of the Pretender, for the country 
being all in arms, it was neither safe nor 
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indeed possible, for me to stand neuter. 
I should not, however, plead my being 
forced into that unnatural rebellion 
against his Majesty, King George, if I 
could not, at the same time, assure your 
Ex > that I not only avoided 
acting ively against his Majesty’s 
forces‘upon all occasions, but on the con- 


» Sent the Duke‘of Argyle all the 
intelligence I could, from time to time, 
of the strength and situation of the rebels, 
which, I hope his Grace will do me the 
justice to acknowledge. As to the debt 
to the Duke of Montrose, I have dis- 
charged it to the utmost farthing. I beg 

our Excellency will be persuaded, that 
ad it been in my power, as it was in my 
inclination, I should always have acted 
for the service of his Majesty, King 
George, and that one reason for my 
begging the favour of your intercession 
with his Majesty for the pardon of my 
life, is the carncst desire I have to em- 
ploy it in his service, whose justice, 
ness, and humanity are so conspi- 
cuous to all mankind. 
I am, with all duty and respect, 
Your Excellency’s 
Most humble servant, 
Unto Rospert CamMrsE.t. 
His Excellency, 
Gen. G. Wave. 


STANZAS TO THE MEMORY OF 
GRAY. 


(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


Srr,—The following simple lines were 
suggested by occasionally visiting the 
church, and church-yard, of Stoke, during 
the summer of 1822, as it was here that 
Gray wrote his Elegy, and the place 
where he is buried. Mr. Penn, the 
gentleman whose name is mentioned, 
appears to have been a ot “g of 
poetry, as many quotations from Gray, 
and other js in a small inclo- 
sure near the ch He is a descendant 


of the great founder of samietied . 


LINES. 


I love to lean upon thy tomb, oh, Gray, 
Altho’ not raised, in memory of thee,* 
In ruminating mood, at close of day, 
And muse upon thy worth and piety. 
I love to sit within the antique porch, 
And listen to the murm’ring of the 
breeze ; 


* # Gray is buried in atomb he piously raised 
tothe memory of his mother and aunt, but it 
bears no mention of his own name. 


Or trace the pathway round the modest 
church,’ 
Which meekly rises, midst surrounding 
trees : 


For on the og perchance, where I’ve 
reclined, 
Thou hast been seated, or the pathway 


trod-+ 
Which I so lately pac’d, with pious mind 
To praise my maker, glorify my God ! 
And much, oh, noble Penn, I thee revere ; 
Whose taste could raise yon monu- 
mental stone,t 
*Midst the wild scenes, to Gray, so truly 
dear 
And make his modest worth, and vir- 
tues known, 


To such as I, who wandering near the 


y oy 
But for that stone, had never known, 
that he 
Whose sweetest lays can never be forgot, 
Rested so near in calm obscurity. 
+ He wrote his Elegy in Stoke Church-yard. 
¢ Mr. Penn has caused a neat monument to 
be erected in his grounds, very near the church, 
to the memory of Gray. 


LENT; OR, A VISIT TO MY 
CATHOLIC FRIENDS. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 

Srr,—Strolling along one of our pub- 
lic streets a short time ago, I acciden- 
tally cast my eye ona picture shop, and 
being no despiser of the Fine Arts, or in 
other terms, a bit of an admirer of such 
matters, I amused myself for an hour or 
so, in admiring beauties, and looking 
after defects ; for a man is thought no- 
thing of now, unless he can do the latter, 
and as for the former, why any body’s 
opinion is as good as one’s own, and 
second-hand judgment (which is always 
the safest) may be mistaken for good 
sense, in the present day, when to think 
and judge for one’s self has degenerated 
into ennui. To proceed—all of a sudden 
my attention was attracted to a picture by 
Cox : how inimitable ! said I to myself ; 
how rural !—what would I give to be so 
near to the spot—this is a mere represen- 
tation of, as to see the trees agitated by 
the gentle breeze of heaven—to inhale 
the breath of flowers, and brush the 
morning dew away; when it suddenly 
struck me, that I had had frequent invi- 
tations from the country, and as frequently 
had promised myself an airing. 1 posted 
home—got ready, muffled on my roque- 
laure—was on the coach (for I always 
prefered an outside birth, having a mor- 
tal antipathy, in case of vehicles over- 
turning—to being crushed by a stout 
insider—when a toss from the roof might 
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not be mct with so many objections: 
and before I was hardly aware of the 
thing, was actually on the lawn in front 
of my friend’s cottage. I:was received 
with a serious welcome, I say serious, 
because my friend’s fare had a sombre 
cast; while his ‘shake of the hand im- 
plied—I am rejoiced to see you. 

It was a fine fresh morning, and I as 
hungry as a ploughman, and fain would 
have done more than looked. at some 
“roast or boiled.” The clock struck 
cight on my arrival, eleven, and break- 
fast was served up in due form. I Jooked 
about—no butter—a few dry biscuits and 
salt fish ! .I made no remarks, expectin 
every moment to see the servant with 
butter and » for both of which m 
friends were famed, and of which I anti- 
cipated a quantum sufficit ; at last I 
made bold to ask for both: my friends 
were shocked, the elder looking at me 
with surprise, exclaimed, “ Know you 
not it is Lent? It immediately struck 
me that I was among Catholics, and I 
had already formed the resolution of 
quitting this house of fasting, when one 
of the younger hinted to the father that I 
was a traveller. Now travellers I find 
are allowed to gormandize, and so might 
I have done, but this would have dis- 
arranged the family larity, and I, 
desirous of giving as little trouble as 
jt was content to fare as hey did. 

inner time—(guess my surprise !) the 
table actually groaned under the weight 
of good things. Fish of every sort in 
season—pies, tarts, custards, and every 
delicacy, to surfeit, in the fruit way. 

here’s fasting with a vengeance thought 

-) I naturally asked, what made the 
crusts so rich ? “* only butler” was the 
reply, ‘Bless me!” I exclaimed, “ I 
thought butter was prohibited in Lent.” 
*¢ Aye, in its unpurified state ; but that 
which has been heated in the furnace 
is purified.’ Very feasable, thought 
I, so that it satisfy the conscience. Thus 
fared we through Lent, but not to the 
satisfaction of all parties, for many a 
sigh was heard, and many a wish that 
Lent were past, moved over the lip of 
each in turn, as the vision of more sub- 
stantial viands dawned in the perspective. 
Observing this, I thought to myself of 
the girl who became a convert, that after- 
wards wished she had not been reformed 
till the fair was over: a fine proof truly 
of her reformation. 

I do not mean to say there never way 
an exception to the above, for I verily 
believe there are as many good Catholics 
as Protestants, but where abstinence is 
to partake of every luxury, to do penance 
an irksome task, instead of pleasant duty, 


and the re i a 
joyous, as the hour of proaches. 
Tew, that religion is Titel exter then 


a mockery. Yours, Num. 





| THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE 

’ TO PRINCE LEOPOLD. 

Tne following lines were written by the 

late lamented Princess Charlotte as an in- 

— fora papiér machee snuff box, in- 

tended as a present to Prince 

The box had on the lid a portrait of 

Her Royal Highness, from Hayter’s 

excellent likeness. The inscription was 

written on white satin, and inserted in the 

inside of the lid. 

To Claremont’s terrac’d heights and 
Esher’s groves, 

Where in the sweetest solitude embraced, 

By the soft windings of the silent mole 

Fron courts and cities, Charlotte finds 


Tepose. 
Enchanting vale! beyond whate’er the 
use 


-  ™ 

Has of Achaia or Hesperia sung; 

A vale of bliss! O softly swelling hills, 
On which the power of cultivation lies, 
And joys to see the wonder of his toil. 


ON THE MISLETOE. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Tu misletoe is a remarable plant, as 
not growing in the earth, or soil, but 
upon the trunks or branches of other 
plants, mostly on those of the soft-wooded 
tree sorts, very often found in woods and 
orchards, in the ash, the hazel, the maple 

the crab, and the apple tree. It is of 
the porasitic kind. It has a woody 
branchy growth and yellowish-green ap- 
pearance, producing white transparent 
berries of a considerable size, which 
ripen themselves in the winter. It is for 
the most part increased by the seeds which 
are accidentally fee eye and deposited 
upon some parts of the trees by means of 
birds, commonly taking root and fixing 
themselves on the under sides of the 
boughs or branches, to which parts they 
have been washed by the rains or in other 
ways, being kept in such situations until 
they strike root, or plant their radical 
fibres ‘in’ thé bark between it and the 
wood, by their soft glutinous quality ; 
the young plants growing downwards in 
a.pendulous manner. The plants may 
also be propagated in garden or orchard 
plantations, by procuring some fully 
ripened berries or seeds in the winter, and 
sticking or rubbing them on the smooth 
parts of the under sides of the branches 
of some of the above kinds of trees, where 
they will grow as already noticed. ° 


RROD anne amen 
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retains some respect in our churches and 

ki at Christmas, intermixed with 

pop The misletoe in Botany belongs 

to Viscum, 

The oaks of the Arcadian mountains 
the true; 

Loranthus europeus ; which still serves 

to make bird-lime ; whilst our misletoe, 

in Greece grows only on the silver fir— 
is circumstance accounts for the 


on the oak, among the ancient Britons, 
and uently us to trace the 
origin of their su tion to Greece. 


P.T. W 


* So called by Viy. 
+ Some sup this is Virgil’s Acanthus, 
mentioned in his Eclogues or Georgics. 





MISGIVINGS OF AN OLD 
BACHELOR. 


(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


Srr,—The task of gibbetting myself on 
per is irksome at all seasons, neverthe- 
Tees for the benefit of mankind, in the 
that similar illusions may thereby 

be dissipated, and that it will stipulate 
many to realize seasonably the solid hap- 
piness of the connubial state which I, alas, 
embraced too late in the day, I magnani- 


— present you with this sincere self. 
memoir. 


. And valorously subscribe myself, 
Hummums, Nov. 5. RamMFOoZLE. 


Etatis 30. Looked back through a 
vista of 10 years—remembered that at 20 
I looked upon a man of 30 as a middle 
aged man—wondered at my error and 

the middle age to 40—said to 
mnyself ‘40 is the age of wisdom”—re- 
flected generally upon my past life--wished 
myself 20 again, and exclaimed “ if I 
were but 20 what a scholar I could be by 
30! but it’s too late now”—looked in 
the glass—still youthful but getting 
rather fat—Smellfungus says ‘‘ A fool at 
40 is a fool indeed’”—40 therefore must 
be the age of wisdom. 

31. in the Morning Chronicle 
that a watchmaker in Paris aged $1 had 
shot himself for love! more fool the 
watchmaker—agreed that nobody fell in 
love after 20—Quoted Sterne—The ex- 
pression fall in love, evidently shows love 


dubious and expensive—coun 


to- be -beneath a man—went to Drury 
Lane—saw Miss Incumpips in a side box 
—fell in love with her—received her ulti- 
matum—was three months making up my 
mind (a long time for making up so smal! 
a” parcel) when I learnt she had 
eloped with a title—pretended to be devil- 
the Ubrary and looked in. glass getting 
e lib loo in i 
rather far and florid—Met a friend in 
Gray’s Inn who said I was evidently in 
rude health—thought the compliment 
much ruder. 

32. Passion for dancing rather on th 
decline—voted —< out play and farce, 
one of the impossibilities—still in stage 
box three nights per week—sympathized 
with the public in their vexation at my 
pe ir care the other three — can’t 

ev —began to wonder at 
the iaiete Of iicking one’s heels on a 
ed floor ’till four in the morning— 
sold bay mare who reared at three carri- 
— and shook me out of the saddle— 
ought saddle making rather worse than 
formerly—hair growing thin, bou a 
bottle of tricosian fluid—mem. ‘a - 
ing unction.” 
‘33. Hair thinner—serious thoughts of 
a wig—met ‘an old collegian who wears 
one—devil in a bush—serious thoughts 
of letting it alone—met a fellow Etonian 
rn adehivad aati I ‘wore well! 
we what he could mi ve 
cricket club om account of the “bad air 
about Paddington—could not run in with- 
out being out of breath. _ - 

34. Measured for a new coat—tailor 
proposed fresh measure, hinted somethi 
about bulk—old measure too short— 
parchment shrinks—shortened_ my mom- 
ing ride to Hampstead and Highgate, and 
wondered eee could see at Hen- 
don—determined never to marry—means 
eighteen 
bald heads in the pit at the opera—so 
much the better—the more the merrier. 

35. Tried on an old great coat, and 
found it an old little one—cloth shrinks 
as well as parchment—red face in putting 
on shoes, bought a shoe horn—Remember 

uizzing uncle George for using one— 

en young and foolis er Charles’s 
wife lay-in of her eighth child !—served 
him right for ing so young as 21— 
age of discretion too !—hunting belts for 
| meer hung up in glovers’ windows— 
longed to buy one but saw two ladies in 
shop cheapening elastic ties—three grey 
hairs in eye-brows. 

36., Several hairs in whiskers—all 
owing to carelessness in manufacturing 
shaving soap—remember thinking father 
an old man at 36—settled the point—men 
aged sooner in former days—laid blame 
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= fore waistcoats and .tie wigs J 
i on Serpentine—gout—very foolish 
eae only fit for boys—gave skaits to _ 


arles’s boy. 

37. Fell in love again—rather pleased 
to find myself not too old for the passion 
—Emma only 19—what then? women 
require protectors—day settled—devilish- 
ly frightened—too late to get off—luckily 
jilted, Emma married cousin James one 
day before determined neverto 
marry—turned off old tailor, and took to 
a new one in Bond-street—some of those 
fellows make a man look ten years 


—not that that was the reason. | 


composition, and found 8 
ep 


race’s Ode, Ne sit Anulla—did’nt mean 

any thing serious—thought Susan cer- 

tainly civil and attentive. wd 
43. Bought a hunting belt—brac 


find ‘be cautious in chrono! 


myself ’till’ready to burst—eorpulency 
not to be trificd. with—threw it aside— 


44. Met Fanny Stapylton, (now Mrs. 
Meadows.) at Bullock's ahaa - 
ty-five years ago wanted to marry her— 
what an pomp, atone i 
men—Charles’s eldest 
son to think himself a man— 


Wr be civil, like 
i in the good old times ? 
46. nye ie the decline, but still 
an 4. —? é 





i 


= 1 
4]. Top of head quite leaded 
Grey in justification—shook it-on 
reflecting I was but three years removed 
from the of ‘wisdomm—teeth sound, 
but not.so white as heretoft thing 
the matter with the dentifrice—began to 


thing to 





Temember too far 


i ts of not remem Miss F; 
we bering ‘arrer. 
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manufactures, which grea 
lace, and its neigh- . 
spring, where a . 
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Iw the second wane _ ene 
p. 298, we gave a istory 

be Espn St. Winifred’s Well, of 
which we now t an engraving, with 
some additional particulars - geen 


topographical description. 
St. Winifred’s Well in Flintshire, is 
one of the finest springs in the world, and 
gives the name to the town. The well 
pours out each minute, twenty-one tons 
of water, which runs through the middle 
of the town, is made use of by every 
house as it passes, after which it turns 
several mills, and is employed in various 
ay increase the 
population of the 
bourhood. Over 
chapel, eT a ~# : > 
bi on 
windows ere. ihe chief events of 
St. Wintfred’s, or, es it was anciently 
written, Wenefrede’s life. .About the 
well grows moss, which the ignorant and 
superstitious devotees most stupidly ima- 
gine to be St. Winifred’s hair. This 


toheodert in Sip: Disco by = ream ty- 
risen from her blood. ence this ba 
was much frequented by Popish pilgrims, 
out of devotion, as well as ay pe 
catne to bathe in it for medicinal 

Mr. Pennant says, ‘the custom-of 

ing this well in pilgrimage, and offert 
up devotions there, is. not yet entirel 
laid. aside: in the summer a few are sti 
to be seen in the water, in deep devotion, 


St. Blinitred’s Well, 





& 
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2 their nee hours, sending uP 
i or performing @. number 
evelutient samnd the poly swell”? , 
It might have been. supposed that the 
present enlightened age would have-been 


Secure against a ition of impostures 
of this kind; oo inene Milner, a Ca- 


-tholic bishop, of Wolverhampton, has 


taken much pains to persuade the world, 
that an ignorant proselyte, of the name 
of Winefred White, was there cured of 
various: chrenic diseases. so late. aa~the 


-year 1804, by a miracles»; i 





CHRISTMAS CAROL; ~~ 
BY THE HONOURABLE R. SPENCER. 


Br all, be merry all, 
With holly dress the ftive hal “a 
Prepare the song. feast, the 

To welcome merry Christmas.” 


And, oh! remember, ay, 
For you who bask in foc tl 
The year is all a holiday, 
poor have only Christmas. 
When you with velvets mantl’d o’er, 
Defy December’s tempest’s roar, 
Oh! spare one garment from your store, 
To clothe the poor at Christmas. 
From blazing loads of fuel, while 
Your homes with in-door summer smile ; 
Oh ! spare one faggot from the pile, 
‘o warm the poor at Christmas. 
When you the costly banquet deal 
To guests who never famine feel ; 
Oh! spare one morsel from your meal, 
To feed the poor‘at Christmas. 
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When gen’rous wine your eare controuls, 

And gives new joy to happiest souls ; 

Oh! spare one goblet from your bowls, 
To cheer the poor at Christmas. 

So shall each note of mirth a) 

More sweet to Heav’n than praise or 
pray’r, 

And in their carols there 
Shall bless the rich at Christmas. 





SPIRIT OF THE 


Public Journals. 


CASTLE BUILDERS. 


It is well for man that his mental amuse- 
ments ate frequently calculated for re- 
storing his intellectual faculties whien 
they are wearied with exertion; and not 
a little singular that this renovation should 
be sometimes effected by the exercise of 
those -functions which have been most 
recently in use. The mind, perhaj 
never really tires ; it is only the 
organs, through which impressions are 
received, that suffer fatigue, and require 
intervals of rest. Suppose we are ex- 
hausted ever so much by thinking on an 
abstruse subject for a long time together : 
let us lay it by and commence building 
castles in the air, we at once ft our 
oaenen lucid forms come - us, 
a fai ion to our view glitter- 
ing with anti splendours, bright 
suns scatter with their golden rays the 
lassitude.that oppressed us, we make for 
ourselves a little heaven, and enjoy its 
glories,—all nature and art, the worlds 
of truth and fiction, lay their wealth be- 
fore us, and the mind recovers itself in 
the enjoyment of its own air-woven para- 
dise, and finds relaxation from what ap- 
pet ra a ne 

am fond of castle-building ; and who is 
— It is aba to jay — head 
on the pillow at night, and rear these ai 
cdificet which, though flimsy fabrics, it 
must be granted, amuse and restore the 
mind at the time we are at work upon 
them. ‘Those who cannot thus indulge, 
may be very safely put down for dull un- 
imaginative beings, having no buoyancy, 
mere ponderous clods—“ leaden souls 
that love the ground.” The castle-builder’s 
is a region 

------------ of calm and serene air 

Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot 

Which men call earth. 
He may visit the “ sphery chime,” com- 
mand time, and subdue space. He ma: 
surmount physical impossibility, and wi 
inexhaustible ardour follow his object 
over every impediment. Neither dun- 
geons nor bars, situation nor climate, can 


rob him of his*recreation.—Castle-build- 
ing, to be brief, is an enjoyment less 
liable to be disturbed y external appli- 
ances ,than any other. It ially a 
thing of airn. an intellectual banquet. 
On retiring to rest when sleep flies from 
us, during a morning walk, or in an after- 
dinner chair, it is delightful to.give place 
to this of mental ennui. The 
subject will necessarily always prove an 

after a series 


apenas Last 
comgiicatal operations, and begging a 


quests or two, I cit an excellent 


the Nicaragua lake into the Pacific 
Ocean, communicating with the h of 
Nicoya. I all obsta- 
Cleg, and soon overcame them. I entered 
into a treaty with the local government. 
I took levels, built my locks, and finally, 
in an hour or two, rendered the , naviga- 
tion @ matter of small difficulty for ves- 
ea I drew 
mi to on my work upon the 
fea allotted and expended for Northern 
expeditions, which I again collected into 
masses for my purpose, and found that I 
was possessed of ample funds ; that Capt. 
Parry need labour no more among the 
Polar ice, that our merchants might ship 
goods to Panama via the gulph of Florida, 
and receive their returns in little more 
than the short space of time required for 
a Jamaica voyage, and that the East 
India Company might trade to China, 
and import teas and mandarins by the 
route of Cape Blanco. I had at last the 
satisfaction of seeing a British squadron, 
consisting of three-deckers, pass through 
my into the Pacific. 

It is not a week ago since I purchased 
Fonthill, and having turned Farquhar 
and Phillips, and the buyers and jobbers, 
out of the temple, I completed the edifice 
on its original model. Here, within a 
day’s journey of the metropolis, and with 
@ property #n nubibus not equal to what 
some of our rich ones possess, I deter- 
vow to fix my earthly rest, te la- 
bour for posterity. A gallery, as long as 
any cainhacting to the halls of Eblis, I 
devoted to sculpture, and to exact models 
of the antique. I visited Rome to obtain 
the casts of ancient works, and those of 
Michael Angelo and Canova. Another 
gallery I filled with a noble collection of 
paintings as numerous as select. Every 
thing was severely and tastefully arran 
and I suffered no gewgaws and toys of 
virtu to enter my apartments. No Chi- 
nese nor Kamschatkan saloons made even 
the day-light hideous, but a severe sim- 

iy governed every thing. The great 
fitted up as a library to contain 

books of every nation, tongue, and le. 
The tower was my observatory, I 


waa 
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constructed a t telescope, to which 
Herschel’s at gh, might serve as an 
eye lass. I myer wen a school for a 
uu ) takin care to 

vide nan te canner’ ould not have it 
in his power to subvert the founder’s in- 
tention, and add to his profits by reducing 
his scholars to some half-a-dozen, a thing 
not uncommon in similar institutions— 
thanks to Mr. Brougham for the disclo- 
sure. I then made my will, and devised 
the whole to the Nation as a semi- 
nary for public instruction without dis- 
tinction of creed. I drew up a eode of 
laws for its government, and ed 
that the students should learn something 
more than to be tolerable classics and ma- 
thematicians—something adapted to fit 
pre oe hes Sem purpsses of life, 3 
cording to ae eee rospects. 
short, not to be tedious, T regulated my 
university agreeably to the state of mo- 
dern discoveries and the t ht- 
ened.era, and rejected what smacked of 
monkish times, past superstitions, and 
all that in the a day is worse than 
useless. But I must not waste time in 
enumerating the kingdoms set free from 
despotism—public works constructed— 
triumphs of art achieved, and labours for 
the general benefit without number, which 
T have thus brought to perfection. 

But I shall be told, perhaps, that all 
castle-building is “ blear illusion,” and 
that though every instance of it may not 
be followed by the consequences which 
overtook the unlucky castle-builder Al- 
naschar, the glass-seller, in the Arabian 
Nights, it is equally empty and unsub- 
stantial. But I contend that it is better 
to build castles than not to employ the 
mind at all—than to lie down like the 
boor and steep both body and soul in ob- 
livion, or to sit in one’s after-dinner -_ 
a very corpse with res to intellectu: 
sella: The first ties thas casually af- 
forded to the mind has been sometimes 
brought within the limits of possibility, 
shaped and fashioned for practical use, 
and ultimately proved of important ser- 
vice to society. Castle-building differs 
essentially from what students call 
‘ thinking ;” in the latter case the mind 
is employed in one particular way upona 
given subject with the greatest degree of 
intensity. No play is allowed to the 
imagination ; but the mental fibre, if I 
may so express myself, the vibrations of 
which ces | to that one subject, becomes 
rn = — gee and is in- 
jured by being kept a long time actin 
in the same Sirection Castle-building 
on the contrary, adapts itself to all the 
different functions of the mind, and to 
those in a iar manner which are 


ye oe ag moment. It may 
us be styled a sort of spiritual game, 
in ting while it is delight, and 
enabling us to return with fresh energy 
to close study. There is something 
highly agreeable in the quiescence we 
experience when we are these 
shadowy edifices: fancy has full play, 
and we invent the most 

—our thoughts reflect ‘ colours dipt in 
heaven”—an interval of that happiness 
is felt, which consists in an absence from 
every di le sensation and the en- 
joyment of a delightful illusion. Thus 
in the midst of the turmoil of life, in the 
very jaws of care and sorrow, we snatch a 
momentary respite from the troubles that 
environ us. Our enjoyment is not like 
dreaming, defective in its ye ere Ba 
j entat onetime being asleep withthe 
ee and at another time the memory, 
80 that the images which appear before us 
are incongruous and defective. The 
castle-builder is awake in the full pleni- 
tude of his mental functions; he may 
ride, or walk, or sit, or lie, and enjoy his 
amusement. 

But it is obvious that the architecture 
of the edifices so constructed will partake 
of the leading character of the individual 
that plans them, and be coloured with 
the hue of the habits and manners to 
which he has been accustomed. What 
an infinite variety of these schemes must 
be eternally at work, and how amusing a 
couple of hundred close-printed folios 
would be, descriptive of the better part 
of them, especially of those that are be- 
gotten by genius, and that 

Float in light visions round the poet's head.” 


Different nations also ~* a 
teristics, bly to the pecu im- 
pressions of each. The East is the centre 
of magnificent sensual castle-building, if 
we may judge from the fictions of the 
people. Incited by opium, the disciple 
of Mahomet sits stately and speechless 
upon his rich carpets for hours together, 
building palaces of topazes and emeralds, 
stocking his harems with the beauties of 
Paradise, and guarding them with the most 
faithful eunuchs of Africa, now lulled to 
repose by soft music in the midst of the 
luscious dances of the most beautiful 
Circassian slaves ; quaffing rich wine for 
sherbet, slyly, out of ruby cups, in spite 
of the commands of the Koran ; inflicting 
the bastinado even upon —_— viziers ; 
cutting off the heads of Christian dogs ; 
impaling Israelites ; exploring enchanted 
islands, and supping with Mahomet and 
Cajira in the third heaven. At a less 

ificent extreme of castle-building, 
but equally delightful to the architect 








. 
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is the sober London citizen. His harem 
contains but one plump carneous fair-one, 
the emblem of plethoric vacuity, in whose 
presence he rears his more humble edi- 
fice over a pipe and brown stout after a 
calorific supper. The fabric which his 
less excursive and more humble fancy 
erects, will be limited by the possession 
of a brick house of two-or three stories in 
the City-road, or in the purlieus of Hack- 
ney, a one-horse chaise, a hot joint every 
day, with added pu to * solemnize 
the lord’s,” in a state of retirement from 
his shop in Cripplegate. . His utmost 
stretch of mind never grasps a coach-and- 
four, nor does his notion of space extend 
ronch beyond Finchley in one direction, 
day ag amg warn 
ine to Mar . EXE 
yond this, ek bas through the spe- 
culum of a newspaper, is a terra incognita, 
and never enters into his fancies. Yet 


of his desires, he is y satisfied with 
the. Turbaned Momelean’s in the pomp of 
his paradisaical meditations. How infi- 
nite the variety between the before-men- 
tioned extremes—the 


ex merchant gazing on 
his v plums, and aping the nobi- 
lity at the West-end ; the parson contem- 
plating cana mulated tithes, pluralities, th 


mitres, and translations ; iawyers daz. 
zling themselves with the glitter of gold 
from litigations, bankruptcies, 
and felonies, amid a harvest of human 
m ¢ statesmen enjo remier- 
shige” ith submissive — and 
easy spoons painters with cartoons 
re ng | Raphael, and imagining 
ves without rivals; booksellers, 
par with an army of Scotch novelists ; 
oom with toy-shops, ribbons, and 
neni pm with newly usurped 
trolled authorit 
oo with literary leisure and ae 
glory.—{ 70 be concluded in our next. 1. 


NATIONAL SONGS SONGS.—DIBDIN. 
TRE 2 ine of every nation must always 
be the most familiar and truly popular 
pay Pelly sh age 2 They are uniformly 

the ro and feeling of 
mas societies ; and, even in the most 
civilized times, are the only of the 
ont body of the people. eir influ- 


ale a a the sence 
as they yet represent them with oan 
cture of generosity and good feeling, 





and may be regatded a6 the first lessons 
and. memorials of savage virtue. An 
Indian warrior, at the stake of torture, 
exults, in wild numbers, over the enemies 
who have fallen by his tomahawk, and 
rejoices in the anticipated vengeance of 
his tribe: but it is Seamge by giving ex- 
pression to the loftiest sentiments of in- 
vincible courage and fortitude, “that he 
seeks to support himself in the midst of 
his torments. ‘ I am brave and intrepid!’ 
he exclaims,—‘ I do not fear death, nor 
any kind of torture! He-who fears them 
is a coward—he is less than a woman. 
Death is nothing to him who has cou- 
rage!’ As it is thus the very best parts 
of their actual character that are dwelt 
upon even in the barbarous songs of 
savages, these songs must contribute es- 
sentially to the La no mee sem 
by fostering and germ of 


paandtapesontio’ velo 
nen te tet pars Ang When 
selfishness enya to give way to gene- 


= sensual appetite to be puri. 
fied into re seg at te ular 
songs, b uiring a er 
themselves, come to. produce a still more 
powerful reaction upon the character of 
the people. These songs, produced by 
the most highly gifted of the tribe,—by 
those who feel most strongly, and express 
their feelings most happily,—convey ideas 
of greater elevation and refinement than 
are as yet familiar, but not so far removed 
from the ordinary habits of thinking as 
to be unintelligible. ‘The hero, who de. 
votes, himself to death for the safety of 
his country, with a firmness as yet al- 
most without example in the actual his- 
tory of the race,—and the lover, who 
follows his mistress through every danger, 
and perhaps dies for her sake,—become 
objects on which every one delights to 
dwell, and models which the braver and 
nobler spirits are thus incited to emulate. 
The songs of rude nations, accordingly, 
and those in which they take most plea~ 
sure, are filled with A most romantic 
instances of courage, fidelity, and geno- 
rosity ; and it cannot be supposed, that 
such delightful and elevating pictures of 
human nature can be constantly before 
the eyes of any people, without producing 
a@ great effect on their character. 
The same considerations are applicable 


cha-. to the effects of popular ballads upon the 
> most numerous classes of society, even in 


civilized nations. They, like the inha- 
bitants of. rude countries, have little but 
their songs to carry their fancy or their 
feelings beyoud the dull realities of life ; 
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and these strains thus occupy much of 
their attention, and have a proportionate 
effect upon their minds. They constitute, 
therefore, a powerful engine either for 
good or ill. ecan still remember their 
effect, at the ——— ing —— French 
Revolution, in working up the passions 
of the populace to phrenzy and madness. 
While indulging in the. most horrible 
excesses, they rent the air with the ‘ Ca 
tra,’ or the * Carmagnole ;’—and there 
cannot be a doubt, that the bloody and 
ferocious strain of the songs that were 
put into their mouths, had no inconsider- 
able share in the most strange and sudden 
transformation in the character of a whole 
nation, that ever was heard of in the his- 
tory of the world. A very opposite. in- 
stance of the effect of peg ed to 
be found in the works of Dibdin, whose 


inimitable sea-songs have become, as it. 


were, naturalized in the British Navy. 
By seizing, with exquisite skill, the finest 
parts of what we may call the national 
character of our sailors,—their courage. 

geuerosity, and simplicity of heart,—and 
embodying these in songs, wonderfully 
adapted, both to their tastes and those of 
more refined auditors, he succeeded in 
impressing on their minds such an ad- 
mirable beau ideal of a British seaman, 
that it became, in no small degree, their 
endeavour to attain a resemblance to it. 
Dibdin was the T: 8 of modern tim 
and, like the Grecian Bard, well deserved 
the gratitude of his country —Edia. Rev. 





SONNET, FROM THE ITALIAN. 
Tune is no God, the fool in secret 
said— 
There is no God that rules on earth or 
sky: 
Tear ote band that folds the wretch’s 
That God may burst upon his faithless 
Is disse ite God ?—the stars in myriads 


s 
If he look up, the blasphemy deny, 
Whilst his own features in the mirror read, 
Reflect the image of Divinity. 
Is there no God ?—the stream that sil- 
ver flows, 
The air he breathes, the ground he treads, 
the trees, 
The flowers, the grass, the sands, each 
wind that blows, 
All speak of God throughout one 
voice 
And eloquent his dread existence shows< 
Blind to thyself, ah, see him, fool, in these. 
Wy _ London Magazine. 





ANNUS MIRABILIS ; 
OR, A PARTHIAN GLANCE aT 1823. 


January.—Dr. Doyle, a Roman Ca~ 
tholic Bishop, in his pastoral charge, 
recommends en to be civil; 
Orangemen and Papists not to be bigoted ; 
nothing new under the sun. The Duke: 
of Sussex swallows an embrocation at 
Bognor; Royal Dukes at ~~ dinners, 
have swallowed stranger things, and no 
danger apprehended ; Canonical clergy of 
Durham, convivially defended by the 
Reverend Dr. Phil-pots ; to the best of 
his knowledge: and belief, not a stall in 
the diocese that does not contain an ani- 
mal overworked and under fed. 

February.—Several wild swans seen 
flying over Brighton, to the no small 
amazement of several tame geese, who 
happened to be waddling along the Steine; 
the bills of the former said to be three 
inches long; those of the latter much 
longer. Two Englishmen, by mistake, 
confined all night in the Catacombs, at 
Paris, let out next morning, by means 
of a skeleton key. Valentine’s day Mr. 
Freeling applies to the Postmasser gene- 
ral for. two waggons, to convey the extra 
letters, and for permission to get them 
drawn by the asinine inditers, yoked in 


March.—Lord Manners refases to 


es, dine with the Lord Lieutenant. Query, 


Title in abeyance when the note was 
transmitted ?, Action brought by Ms. 
Cruikshank against the proprietor .of a 
stage coach, . for breaking his leg; most 
ungrateful return for an intended benefit. 
April—Old woman taken for a witch 
at Taunton ; and Mr. Ex. Sheriff Parkins 
for the Goddess Justice in London, owi 
to his skill in holding a balance im: hand. 
Mrs. M‘Kinnon executed for murder at 
Edinburgh. General averment in all the 
Scottish Journals that the family of 
M‘Kinnon is originally Irish, and not 
Scotch. Cork mail runs one day with- 
out being fired at from behind a hedge. 
—‘* Then is dooms-day near.” 


horsed Londoners find their A they 
can, from Epping Forest to Bi 

street—** all on foot he fights.” ly 
Mayoresses Easter Ball ; great scrambling 
after ices in the Egyptian Hall. Query 
is 


is. , ; : 
June—An old soldier advertises to 
uell the Irish rebellion for 10,0004 


which of them ? 
July —The i of Vauxhall 
inform the public, that “ no- 


if the present weather cannot, nothing 
can. Bya fatal accident, (and it may be 
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added, an unaccountable one,) the per- 

petual curate of Sawley loses his life. 

Much money taken at a door in Fleet- 

street by a speculator, who exhibited, at 

a shilling a head, a live man who had not 
ill Ab 


Cross-street, Hat- 
ton arrayed in black whiskers, 
and a dandy shirt collar. _ Prince Hohen- 
loe himoulpant cures “a lady of res- 
pectability, who had been for many years 
one of the religious community of Rane- 
lagh ;”” the chief part of miracle 
being the conversion of a i 
community into a religious one. 

September—A London Gazette is pub- 
lished without a single whereas: in the 
evening the several tradesmen illuminated 
their houses. be of ows Trocadero an- 
nounced upon Ro x 3 be- 
nevolent imap pr by pg ne 
that it did not hurt any body. 

October—In consequence of the 
jected improvements in St. James’s Pa- 

several old women have received 
notice to quit—Memorial of a murdered 
gentleman inserted in the Dublin papers. 

November.—Mr. Sinclair the singer 
desires the temperature of his sitting 
room, not wishing to be “ thought a 
a fool than he is,” Mr. Maberley’s 

bazaar is removed to the winter 
theatres. The Author of Waverley said 
to have @ curious mode of acquainting 
his domestics of his wants, by having 
supper,” peinted upon aboard. N-B. Ths 
su .” pai upon a ls 
cal) past uabengead-whes can call for four 
meals a day. A 504/ bill said to be swal- 
lowed by a donkey at Li 1, and the 
printed statement of it swallowed by se- 
veral of the species in London. 

December.—Dreadful storm of wind 
blows over the metropolis: an eddy of 
the remorseless gale carries divers school- 

aturely to town for the Christ- 

mas holidays ; numerous caitiffs in white 
t coats are blown from their own 
jouses into those of other people, mutter- 
ing something about the compliments of 


the season, and dinner-cards, whisk 
through the air i 8 
relations together on C’ y— 
New Monthly Magazine. 


JOSEPH’s LAMENT.* 


GrimaLp1 gone!—we scarcely know 
where we are; we scarcely know how to 
write! He'was'so entirely rich! There 

* Grimaldi, so long the favourite clown at 
Covent-Garden Theatre, does not appear in the 
Pantomime this season on account of ill health. 
He is succeeded by his son Mr. J. S. Grimaldi, 
«a worthy son of such asire.”---Ep. 


was his first distorted escape out of his 
ise—his cavern of a. mou i 
e—his su i 


He is not retired !—We will not believe 
it. Yet, alack! his name is not in the 
bills—“ Clown, Mr. J. S. Grimaldi.” 
Oh, villanous J. S.! It should be 
“Clown, Mr. or Pantomime 
pine wafect widowhood. W 7 
in idow! e will 
say, without a fear of contradiction, that 
there not only never was such a clown, 
but that there never will be such another ! 
Grimaldi requires rest ;—that must be 


all,and that we can to be pos- 
sible. No doubt, instead of cite on 
Renan reparing 


his motley inexpressib: 

his large lucky bag of a pocket, he isnow 

sitting by a cozey fire, with a spoonful of 
in his eye, and J. S. in 


his way, but no Joe) listening to the 
clown‘ —ee of os inimitable 
papa: perhaps he speaketh thus—but one 
should see him speak !— 
Adieu to Mother Goose !—adieu—adieu 
To spangles, tufted heads, and dancing 
imbs,— 


Adieu to 
O’er 


antomime—to all—that threw 
istmas’ shoulders a rich robe 
of whims ! 
Never shall old Bologna—old, alack !— 
Once he was young and diamonded all 
over 


Take his particular Joseph on his back 
And dance the matchless fling, so loved 


of yore. 
Ne’er shall I build the wondrous verdant 
man, 
Tall, turnip-headed,—carrot-finger’d, 
—lean ;— 
Ne’er shall I, on the very newest plan, 
Cabbage a body Joe Franken- 
stein. 


Nor make a fire, nor eke compose a coach, 

Of saucepans, trumpets, cheese, and 
such sweet fare ; 

Sorrow hath ta’en my number :”—I en- 


No more upon the chariot,—but the 
Gone is the stride, four steps, across the 
' 


stage ! 

Gone is the light vault o’er a turnpike 
gate! 

Sloth puts my legs into its tiresome cage, 

And stops me for a toll,—I find, too 
late! 

How Ware would quiver his mad bow 


about . . 
His rosin’d tight ropes—when I flapp’d 
a dance: 
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How would Ftwitch the Pantaloon’s good 


And lp his fall—and all his fears 
enhan 

How children. shrick’d to see me eat !— 
Howl . 

Biae the broad laugh from aged sober 


Boys pick’d their plumbs out of my 


Christmas pie,— 
And people took my vices for a joke. 
Be ang foolish}—tumblesome ! 
be rich— 


And oh, J. S. to every fancy stoop ! 
Carry a ponderous pocket at thy breech, 
And roll thine eyes, as thou wouldst 
roll a hoop. 


Hand Columbine about with nimble hand, 
Covetthy neighbour’sriches as thy own; 
Dance on the water, swim upon the land, 
tt So prove themselves bone of 
my bone. 
Cuff Pantaloon, be sure—forget not this : 
As thou beats him, thou’rt poor, J.S. 
or funny ! hi, 
Ad wero deal of punt mn 
It doth boys good, a dive fa 
lery money. 
Lastly, be jolly ! be alive! be light ! 
Twitch, flirt, and caper, tumble, fall, 
=i aoa thy fath hi 
Grow w t ugly in thy father’s sight ! 
And =o % 4 bent Joseph,” like 
old Joe! 


PETER PINDARICS ; 
OR, JOE MILLER VERSIFIED. 
To’ Fontenelle with pleasing toil, 
Had taught his cook to dress with dil, 
As s, and made a splutter 
If e’er he saw drest with butter ; 
Yet when he kindly asked to dine, 
To crack his walnuts, sip his wine, 
A fat and butter-loving priest, 
He ordered half the dish at least, 
Should, in compliance with this whim, 
With butter be prepared for him. 
& vain, alas! was this intended, 
By sudden death his days were ended. 
e Abbe sunk to ees no more ; 
His friend rushed quickly to the door, 
And loudly his parm J Pn a 
Let all, let all with oil be drest. 


She Gatherer, 


“ Tam but a Gatherer and disposer of other 
men’s stuff.”---Wotton. 
I sHovtp like much to know, how to 
manage a house ! 
Why, sat wn ~ a - example the good 
ts. Do 





She's certainly saving, for she’s nearly 
fourscore ! 

And has hire as yet, kept the wolf from 
oor.— 


She a has, you are right Sir, 

If he pee’ he would never stay 

Stomachs, all less than his, should 
they there make a stay, 


Most certain, would soon die of hun- 
ger. 





ECONOMY. 

AT atime of general scarcity, the great 
Emperor Acbar went to visit the tomb of 
a Saint, buried at Corrub, near Delhi. 
On his return, he alighted at a house on 
the road to rest himself; while convers- 
ing there with his vizier, he perceived at- 
his ea ca of corn ; the monarch, - 
whose was constantly occupied with 
the sufferings of his people, took it uP, 
gave it to his vizier, desired him to 
it, and to render him an account phere 
year of its produce. At the end of ten . 
years it had so multiplied, that after 
- making large distributions among ‘the 
poor, the surplus, sold by order of the 
maaan, was sufficient to defray the ex. 
pense of building a mosque. Achar 
erected ito the spt where he had found 

eS ee thus to render 

the goodness of the Omnipotent, 

and leave to posterity a monument of the 
fruits of industry and perseverance. 


SINGULAR CUSTOM. 
A singular custom prevails at West 
Wickham, in Kent, nd its neighbour- 
hood, which seems worth recording. In 
Rogation week, a troop of young men 
cun about the o1 with a noise 


’ snd tumult, bawling out these lines ;— 


Stand fast, root ; bear well top 5 

a send us a jouling SOP 5 
very twig, apple big 

Every bough, apples enow. 


For this they expect — 
or both ; a if disappo 
place with a curse, 

-_ doggerel guise, expres meaning 

e word jouling may puzzle more 
found antiquaries than = =o 
pon we idea, me a Eolus, 

the winds, is - . 
at is much more probably some afies 
between the jouling of the Kent youths, 
and Ule or Jule games, so frequent in the 
—— of this Dr. 
H has an opinion that it comes 
immediately from the Latin word j 
which meens a time of festivity. 


or liquor, 
irate the 


> 
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CAUTION TO SWEARERS. 


Norfolk, June, 1819.—Two young 
men, in company at a public-house at 
Lynn, in Norfolk, . for a pot of 
beer, to try which could swear the most 
diabolical oaths ; when one of them, after 
using the most "abominable expressions, 


became exhausted, and could not utter a 
syllable, and has remained speechless ever 
since ; a living example to who take 
God's name in vain. 

seamen 


CIVIC ERUDITION. 


Tar Lord Mayor of London, at the 

time-of.the riots in 1780, pak, BT by 

Lord North why. he did not call upon the 

posse comitatus? Answered, “« I would 

— done ao, but deuce take, the fellow, 
I don’t know where he lives.” 


$ 





. TO MIRA, 
Wo, on the; Author. complaining of 
heat, conimenced fanning him. 


big =" Lovely Mira, cegse thy care 
ret efforts are in vain, 





Extremes-meet—A wan of sober habits 
when: drun’ -has the same. kind of stu- 
pidity about that an habitual drunk. 
ard has when he‘chances to be sober. 





SONG TO MIss C-_——. 
{ By Dr. H. Campbell. ) 


On, could’st'thou think I ever lov'd, 
Or thought of other maid, 
Since first thy p smiles I prov’d 
On which my soul delay’d ? : 
‘No, never Mary, could this heart, 
Anothet’s sefnblance wear ; 
‘Fhine still shall be its dearest pant 
By Love, dear maid, I swear. 


Then why upbraid me thus with scorn 
That “ others share thy power— 

“ That I for them may live and mourn 
And curse my natal hour.” 

°Tis cruel-Mary thus to wring . 
An heart that beats for thee— = 
Oh, cous and smile, and Hope:ill pring. 
Be eo arr ra 


Pe) 


‘ common sized room 


Asetul Bomestic Wints. 


THE following is a Recipe, given in an 
American Paper, to make a very beauti- 
ful paint for the walls of staircases and 
lobbies, the cost of which is less than 
a of that of oil colour, and the 
far superior »— 
petake four pounds of Roman vitriol, 
and pour on it a tea-kettle full of boiling 
ppd. when dissolved, add two pounds 
of pee ash, and stir the mixture well 
stick, until the effervescence ceases, 
Dring plore of a pound of pulve- 
pro ag3 $85 oe “nt the whole 
er; let it id on with a it or 
white-wash brush, and if the Lig bed 
not been painted before, two, or even 
three coats will be requisite. To paint a 
this colour, wil 
not cost more than five or six dollars. If 
@ pea-green avalon’: nee and if 
an apple-green, more o arsenic 


- 
con - 


To improve Water f for Drinki 


The following —s be adop foe 
this purpose: — Let water, . ‘ 
boiled, be put into a common bared: 


churn, where it ma ted to an 
degree that may be Te iebok for ih the 
course of its being thus agitated, it will 
absorb atmospheric air, and other elastic 
fluids with which it may come in contact. 
It will thus become om, see » pa- 
latable, and wholesome; to be ob 


with little trouble and expense: and acs 
_ ceasible in its utmost perfeetion, to. the - 


poorest individual. 

To render Water peculiar Wholesome 
and Palatable.—Those who wish to drink 
this wholesome beverage in its utmost 
perfection, should, after ha it boiled 
and filtrated, cause it to be churned as 
above directed, then bottled, beng gp 


of dried raisins in each bottle; this will 
give it_a sufficient quantity ‘of fixed air. 
then used, it becomes truly delicious. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS 


We are unavoidably compelled to defer our 
decision on the commanications we have re- 





ceived from numerous Correspondents, until - 


our next. 
Otiosus. P.T.W. Tim Tobykin, and #, 
my find letters at our office, directed for them, 
nm. Wednesday next, for which they are re- 


quines to send. 
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